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FOOTNOTES TO ESTHETICS 


I 


AM aware, though alas! not unhappily, that esthetics seem to hold 

a humble place in the trinitarian concept of philosophy. Never- 
theless courses in it are listed among others of established respecta- 
bility, offered by departments of philosophy. I share this feeling 
that esthetics is a poor relation, and I shall try to say something 
about this in my second ‘‘footnote.’’ 

A recent contribution of mine was entitled ‘‘The Obvious in 
Esthetics,’’ + based largely upon the distinction phrased in the shop- 
worn term ‘‘use and beauty,’’ and since the first of this paper will 
be concerned not so much with the distinction as with the blending 
of these two aspects of a thing in which their difference becomes 
less conspicuous, I venture to repeat a few points with which you 
are all familiar. 

I shall still use the word ‘‘art’’ to mean ‘‘fine art,’’ something 
produced by a person we ¢call an artist, though perhaps he is also 
an engineer. A good example is the Imperial Hotel at Tokyo, Ja- 
pan,” designed by the American architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
took every precaution he could think of to set up a building that 
would resist violent earthquakes. Wright was known as one whose 
designs had rare esthetic originality and value. The earthquake 
came, and every building in Tokyo was destroyed except the one 
designed by Mr. Wright. This building was a product of his tech- 
nique, of his genius as an engineer, and products of this man-di- 
rected technique with no emphasis at all on what we call beauty is 
what the Greeks meant by the word ‘‘art.’’ In my paper called 
“The Obvious in Esthetics,’’ using the word ‘‘art’’ in its other sig- 
nificance, namely, ‘‘fine art,’’ I used the term ‘‘tool-thing’’ and 
“‘art-thing,’’ the former being any tool or instrument of any sort, 
physical or not, and the latter any work of art however transitory. 

Another example of the blending of these two aspects is a fly 
rod I used to own. A fly rod is a tool for catching fish, made in 
quantity, for sale as a commercial object. It would seem to be a 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 197-212, 225-242. 
2 See article in Reader’s Digest for September, 1937. 
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tool-thing in every respect. But my fly rod happened to be made 
by the rod-maker of perhaps the best house in the country. And 
it was made not for sale, not to go into the stock of the house that 
employed its rod-maker. The salesman liked to fish for trout, and 
he was something of a painter. The rod-maker wished to own a 
picture painted by his friend the salesman. So he searched the 
entire stock of bamboo at his disposal to find the best material, some- 
thing he would not have done for a rod merely to be sold, and built 
a rod, having instead of the usual one middle joint and two tips, 
two middle joints and three tips. He put his heart into his work, 
with the result that what he made stirred the response of admira- 
tion as distinguished from approval, the esthetic appreciation of 
perfect craftsmanship. 

Not long ago I lost the power to use my rod again, but my feel- 
ing for it was like that of a hunter for a rifle that has been his com- 
panion. I gave it to a physician to whom my debt was great, and 
who appreciated its qualities and kept the rod alive. But before 
taking it to him I had it looked over by the department of Aber- 
crombie and Fitch. The man in charge was familiar with the finest 
fishing tackle made. When he saw it and handled it he exclaimed, 
‘“That is a work of art.’’ And he meant not merely a tool-thing but 
an art-thing, or a perfect blending of the two. 

However, as an example of what shows the two aspects in clear 
contrast, there is a photograph of a wax model by the Italian artist, 
Pistrucci, of St. George and the dragon figured on the British sov- 
ereign adopted in 1817. It is, of course, a coin, but one of remark- 
able beauty of design. 

And now I come to what suggested to me the footnote to esthetics 
I have now in mind. A book has recently appeared by Malvina 
Hoffman, called Heads and Tales. It is largely devoted to the au- 
thor’s work in modeling heads and figures of primitive people, and 
of others too, and the tales of her experience in doing so. The lady 
is an artist both as sculptor and painter, but is best known as a 
sculptor. The Field Museum of Chicago is devoted to natural his- 
tory, ethnology, and early phases of culture. It employed Miss 
Hoffman to go to various parts of the world and to make statues 
representing as many racial types as she could, picturing especially 
types of what we call crude or primitive culture. Her statues now 
finished are exhibited in a section of the museum called the Hall 
of Man. The purpose of all this work for the Field Museum was 
the accurate modeling of specimens of different races. The work is 
exceptionally well done. It had never been done before on any 
such scale. It was actuated by a scientific interest in ethnology. 
It was done by one who until this enterprise was an artist in the 
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modern esthetic sense. But this time her craft was artistic crafts- 
manship serving a scientific purpose, not the goal we understand as 


that of fine art. In the volume are many illustrations. Note espe- 
cially: 


p. 36. Head of Senegalese type. (Listed as also at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) 

p. 197. Young Woman of Tokyo. 

p. 273. Semang pigmy of the Malay jungle tribes. 

p. 153. Dancing girl of Sara tribe, Lake Chad. This dancing girl looks more 
like an art-thing, because the dancer tries to stimulate the esthetic 
reaction. No doubt she appealed to more than the purely ethnolog- 
ical interest of the sculptor, who chose and modeled her as a good 
specimen of her tribe. 

p. 225. Here is a Mongolian dancer who is an art-thing as the girl of the Sara 
tribe is. The sculptor was seeking a perfect physical type, and the 
dancer was a perfect specimen. And a specimen is not a merely 
biclogical specimen; it is a culture-specimen also, and the dancer is, 
as such, a culture product. 

p. 291. Here are three women from upper Burma, the one with front face 
being the head of the one at the left of the three. The author says 
in her book (p. 293): ‘‘Three members of this remote Padaung 
tribe, in which the women wear on their necks and legs brass rings 
weighing a total of sixty pounds and who were certainly most ex- 
traordinary-looking people, were imported to America by the Ring- 
ling circus company in 1933—two years after we had visited Burma. 
. .. Their brass collars seven or eight inches high are never removed 
after the age of twelve or fifteen and are worn into their graves; 
the neck becomes so fragile and drawn out that it would break if 
the metal were removed. All these local customs are adhered to by 
the girls cheerfully to enhance their beauty and add to their feminine 
charms. ’’ 

p. 186. Samoan warrior (p. 187). The head knife is not the knife of a 
headhunter but is ‘‘a war knife . .. with notches to represent the 
number of heads cut off.’’ The bearer of it ‘‘was outwardly if 
not naturally, a peaceful industrious member of the large Samoan 
colony at Laie.’’ 

p. 213. This Japanese tatooing may (I don’t know) include details of religious 
meaning. But it is unquestionably an art-thing, but since ‘‘it has 
also been a means of alluring the opposite sex’’ (p. 215), it is, on 
that account, no less a tool-thing also. 

p. 257. Thus far I have not seen any satisfactory study of the art of Bali. 
The Bali dancer is, however, an art-thing, like the two dancers al- 
ready noticed. 

And two American Indian heads: 

p. 380. An Aristoke Indian, and 

p. 379. An Apache. 

p. 136. A very interesting one is the figure of a Senegalese playing on a tom- 
tom. Only recently have anthropologists begun to notice emotion as 
an important trait of primitive religious or ritual experience. The 
drummer here need not be assisting in any ritual, but he falls into 
the physical posturing of it and becomes absorbed in the emotion 
thus generated. 
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One more example of this type where the art-thing almost disap- 
pears in blending with the tool: 

About three years ago, at the Museum of Natural History of 
New York, a new hall was opened dedicated to an important student 
of African wild life. The walls of the hall became a series of show 
windows, each of them holding one or several wild animals in the 
scenery of their native habitat. The compositions are fine, con- 
vineing, and very beautiful as such scenes can be with no purpose 
but to be accurate copies of scenes of nature. As true pictures they 
are no doubt all equally good. Yet there are two that impress me 
as having art value to a remarkable degree. One is called Greater 
Koodoo. There is something dramatic. The animals are startled. 
The arrangement of the male and the female animals makes a strik- 
ing composition: the sensitive energy of their searching look. More 
subtle, however, is the home of the gorilla of the Belgian Congo. 
Here is no dramatic moment but something that stirs positively a 
powerful esthetic impression. 

This whole composition and the entire hall aim to preserve and 
convey information. The purpose is an instrumental one. The 
persons who set up the animals and composed the setting were nat- 
uralists doing their best to copy objective scenery and settings for 
educational purposes. The wild life will grow more and more 
rare, its home is sure to be more and more invaded by forces of de- 
struction. Museums have many purposes, but one is to preserve 
what is rare or past and gone. Yet blended with all that is some- 
thing like the artistry of the naturalist, an artistry needed by a 
certain type of efficiency. Thus the naturalist practices fine art in 
the service of science. The small ivory figures of the Virgin Mary 
made in France in the thirteenth century seek to represent the lady 
as exquisitely beautiful. How expect mere mankind to love the 
mother of Christ spontaneously unless she is pleasant to look upon? 

A fine Italian doorway is another illustration of a tool which is 
at the same time a supreme work of art. Imagine beside it a small 
door into an old French dwelling, perhaps made without any in- 
terest in appearances, but distinctly an esthetic object. Or consider 
the Pont du Gard in southern France, a Roman aqueduct built 
across a river designed to serve also as a bridge. 


II 


Now for the other footnote, in which I ask whether it is true 
that esthetics has so humble a place in philosophy and if true why 
it is so, and whether this status of a poor relation makes any differ- 
ence as to the value and importance of the study. 
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During the last thirty years, the study of esthetics has greatly im- 
proved in character and substance. This is, I think, due to the gen- 
eral shift of philosophy in the direction of realism and empiricism. 
More and more, esthetics has been written by those who are interested 
not in an argument, but in that portion of experience colored by what 
we call esthetic values. Metaphysical interpretations of these values, 
using them as a key to what is behind the scenes, comes to seem 
antiquated and trivial, at least to those that are chiefly occupied 
with obtaining the best and most accurate acquaintance they can 
obtain with the scenery of human life. Whether this indifference 
to the mystery of what is behind the scenes is desirable or not is 
another question; for in any case in esthetics we start with experi- 
ence and remain in the context of experience. That context is, how- 
ever, still a very intricate one, and our phraseology is still often 
ambiguous. What I have to say I can not put into words that are 
satisfactory. Whether it is worth saying I can not tell. 

Philosophy, whether written by Descartes, or Kant, or Dewey, 
has to be phrased in universals. Of course we assume that phi- 
losophy as written today is in one aspect a tool to be applied to the 
individual cases of human experience, and that this is the test of 
the validity of what is applied. We assume too that the generali- 
zations that are the substance of philosophy today are generaliza- 
tions that describe the constant characters of experience, those char- 
acters that are to be depended upon to always recur according to 
established formulas, and are generally observable, predictable, and 
verifiable by any one equipped with the necessary technique. But 
works of art in the usual sense, such as a piece of architecture that 
is something more than a technical construction, a statue like the 
charioteer at Delphi or the bronze figure of Abraham Lincoln by 
Saint Gaudens or a sonata by Bach or a painting into which Cezanne 
perhaps has put the essence of his personality, and which we can 
not reproduce because to copy such an object is not to do it again 
—I think only of very obvious and conspicuous examples—such 
works of art (and I dislike the word ‘‘art’’; it seems too hard and 
fast, too like a philosophical concept), such works of art have an in- 
dividuality in contrast with the vacant individuality of eggs all like 
each other, or of atoms, or of different cases of the same disease. 
Both science and philosophy aim at the formulation of interrelated 
generalities, that can be verified by application to particular cases. 
Is this true of esthetics? I seriously doubt it. 

‘*Yes,’’ one may say, ‘‘but teacups of high artistic value can be 
turned out by the thousand and used as sets of repeating things, all 
of the same pattern, just as eggs are all of the same pattern.’’ But 
I suspect a difference. If I have a set of a dozen teacups such as 
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anyone having the sense of beauty might love to own, it is the set 
which is the esthetic individual. At least it is often not the single 
piece, but the pair or the dozen that has the unique kind of efficiency 
an art-thing has. 

And anyone can say, ‘‘Yes, of course, but that is because you 
introduce a factor of subjectivity into the picture. And subjectiv- 
ity is a variable that can not be depended on, so of course it can 
not belong to a scientific or philosophical object.’’ 

Here we come to perhaps the major postulate of esthetics, and 
if this is so, esthetics could not be a part of science, and, I suspect, 
not a part of philosophy. 

There is such a thing as an established and controlling taste, a 
uniformity of likes and dislikes, an authoritarianism that breeds 
conformity. And those who are acquainted with the esthetic judg- 
ments of today and are unconscious conformists are held to be re- 
fined or cultivated people. But the history of art is also the his- 
tory of tastes, of spontaneous likes and dislikes, of phases of 
hysteria in social psychology. Architecture, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, to mention only established types, show almost 
constant revolutions in what the authoritarianism of a day demands, 
and these esthetic cycles are sometimes much influenced by new 
discoveries in technique (as in architecture of today). In so far 
as we have art on our hands rather than engineering, the major 
factor in these revolutions is changes from one taste to another, is 
changes in the likes and dislikes of group subjectivity. The con- 
trasts, oppositions, frictions between the young and the elderly in 
one family are of the same sort. 

And anyone can say: ‘‘Admitting all that, admitting that the 
esthetic likes and dislikes of the twelfth century, the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, 
are in glaring contrast, coming to esthetics as formulated by you 
yourself (that being myself), you do insist on certain generalities. 
You use the concept that you call esthetics, using the word in the 
usual sense of immediate values, and including what you call nega- 
tive values or qualities that are disagreeable and repel. You say 
that all esthetic aspects are either nature-made or man-made, and 
that every art thing is man-made—not only man-made but man- 
designed to execute and satisfy some human purpose. You speak 
of the ugly, the commonplace, the beautiful. These are the only 
generalizations of the postulate type that I think of. But I venture 
to say they are not valuations; they are descriptions. And if one 
is to distinguish between science and philosophy at all, I hold that 
science aims at classification, and philosophy at evaluation. I care 
not at all what words are used, but descriptive classification we must 
have, and ultimate evaluation we must desire. 
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I have ventured to say that both science and philosophy have 
to be phrased in general terms, though illustrated for clarity and 
convenience by individual type cases. And I should say that I use 
the word ‘‘science’’ to mean natural science such as geology or 
chemistry, but not pure dialectic. Natural science built up out of 
observations or evidence leading to propositions meant to be ac- 
curate descriptions of constant or repeating or typical aspects of 
nature, is a science that can be applied to particular cases either 
for mechanistic control or for mere identification. But that which 
is finally, in the last resort, controlled or identified is an individual, 
and not merely an individual object but an individual instance. 
Natural science seems to be the whole machinery of identification 
and control where control is called for. The eases that are the 
subject-matter of natural science are type cases, selected because 
they conform to a pattern designed to describe them, because they 
are the repeating types or habits of the natural world. So far as 
control or identification are concerned one case or instance is ex- 
changeable for another—one horse, one egg, one cell of the same 
type, is just like another. 

And if philosophy aims at skill in evaluation, or wisdom, it too 
must be phrased in general propositions that pass judgment upon 
types of individual cases. 

Is this so in esthetics, using the somewhat unhappy word to 
mean this diagnosis of the beauty-ugliness complex? Does esthetics 
aim at either identification or control, in the sense in which those 
words are used in science or philosophy? I venture to say that 
the experience that esthetics describes is very different from those 
aspects of it that science and philosophy deal with. 

Now empirical esthetics should not be a footnote to a system of 
philosophy, neither may it be a mere accumulation of likes and dis- 
likes. When explained either in print or in conversation it must, 
I suppose, conform to some point of view, it must have its compre- 
hensive pattern, whatever that is. And this point of view or char- 
acteristic pattern must be one that can be illustrated by one or many 
individual instances. And every illustrative instance, in so far as 
it illustrates by conforming to the general pattern or point of view, 
is a typical case. And also, in so far as a dozen specimens of primi- 
tive art may each illustrate the same carefully made conceptual 
pattern of the student, each specimen can be replaced by any other 
of the group of specimens. Each specimen, that is, is a type speci- 
men, as one dollar bill is exchangeable for any other dollar bill no 
matter how it looks, or for any silver dollar. Yet as esthetic ob- 
jects the specimens are not exchangeable. Part of the essence of 
such objects is their difference one from another, the uniqueness 
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of their individualities. Admitting that every work of Giotto is 
like every other work of Giotto, nevertheless as esthetic objects, 
every work of Giotto is unlike every other work of Giotto. And this 
statement is of course a generalization, but it is one that describes 
esthetic objects as fundamentally different from scientific objects 
or philosophical objects. Again, is this a way of saying that es- 
thetics can not be a chapter in philosophy since it is not of the 
philosophical type? I feel, I suspect, that it is. 

I would argue if I could that philosophical objects are concepts, 
but that esthetic objects are individual art-things or works of art, 
excluding for the moment the esthetic of nature. There are hun- 
dreds of printed texts of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, but these things that exist 
in duplicate are not works of art; there is but one art-thing called 
Hamlet no matter how many volumes of the text there may be, or 
how different these may be one from another. Science and phi- 
losophy must be distinguished from one another. Science and phi- 
losophy should be distinguished from competence in the use or 
application of them. One can learn science and philosophy out of 
books though one can not learn much skill in the use of them out 
of books. 

But esthetics one can not learn out of books because this uses 
discrimination that is not intellectual or conceptual or a scheme of 
classification. Yet when I say, as I do tentatively, that esthetics is 
not of the philosophical type, I do not intend to say it is of less value 
or importance on that account. 

There are many paintings of the Annunciation that seem to say 
the same thing; others of the Nativity, or the Crucifixion, or of 
miracles or martyrdoms. There have been many noble sermons 
voicing the same message. It is generally true that all Greek trag- 
edy has the same message, a condemnation of hubris, and a praise 
of the golden mean as the way of avoiding hubris. But a sermon 
that is efficient because in its own way it is a thing of beauty, as the 
address of Pericles is, or that of Lincoln at Gettysburg, or Shakes- 
peare’s oration of Mark Anthony over the body of Caesar, or a 
tragedy that voices the wisdom of much experience, each of these 
can be pubished in as many or as large editions as anyone wishes, 
in a fine or ugly form, or it can be learned by heart as one learns a 
sonnet or something on the piano, or a song. Nevertheless the art- 
thing, the sonnet, the sonata, or the tragedy, remains the same indi- 
vidual object, as one mathematical proposition remains the same 
though used by different mathematicians. 

The many paintings of the Annunciation of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were meant in their day to be not merely things 
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of beauty in our usual sense of the word; they were part of the 
furnishings of some house of God or of a saint or of Christ or of 
his mother. They had to be appropriate to their settings. They 
were part of a translation of doctrinal mythology into a language 
all could read. They were like sermons in miniature. 

Now whether the truth or faith thus pictured is the one voiced 
by Holy Church or by Karl Marx or by Buddha or by Mr. Lewis is 
a circumstance of no philosophical account. All art-things that ex- 
press one doctrine or another, or none at all, must be akin to all 
other art-things, for they are all specimens of the same comprehen- 
sive class. Also they must be akin, but ir a different fashion, to 
non-art-things that voice or serve the same doctrine. And I do not 
suggest that an art-thing must needs voice some doctrine. What 
I try to emphasize, however awkwardly, is that the esthetic or fine 
art value of a work of art lies in the unique individuality of itself, 
in contrast with value of description that has to be phrased in a 
terminology of concepts, since what is described is not a unique in- 
dividuality but a constant characteristic. 

Compare the experiencing of any work of art such as Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, or Bach’s ‘‘ Air in D’’ with understanding any 
exposition of mathematics. 

I do not deny that the kind of study we call esthetics includes 
the use of concepts and search for others. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that the values of philosophy are in the efficiency of its con- 
cepts when applied to particular cases, and cases may be of two 
types, either purely conceptual dialectic, or individual problems of 
construction in the world of existing things. An elaborate mathe- 
matical construction built of a number of interrelated mathematical 
equations or postulates, something conceived with no interest but 
that of pure conceptual logic, with no interest whatever in what we 
call esthetic qualities, might be an esthetic object to a temperamen- 
tal mathematician or a mathematical mystic. Such a purely con- 
ceptual object might have no conceivable tool-value, and yet awaken 
the admiration of many who are able to understand it. Its value 
is a now-value and as such it would seem to be an esthetic object 
whether so intended or not. 

And someone might say: it is an esthetic object because it con- 
forms to a definition or a postulate. And I should reply: that is 
true and to that extent esthetics is of the type of philosophy. And 
this would be true whether one felt admiration for it, or dislike, or 
mere indifference. 

Also, whether the particular case to which a concept is to be ap- 
plied is a sewer which functions out of sight, and of which most of 
us are unconscious, or whether it is a New England meeting house 
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of unique, undefinable beauty, a quality aimed at by its designer 
makes an important difference in deciding whether to call the case 
in question a tool-thing or an art-thing. 

To repeat, then, the coherence of philosophy depends on the 
efficacy of its functioning concepts when applied to particular cases. 
Whether this efficacy is empirical or dialectical is an irrelevant ques- 
tion. Surely the scholastic philosophy of the Christian tradition is 
philosophy whether any shred of evidence can be found to support 
its existential postulates or not. 

Much that I have said seems to me a mist of confusion; yet it 
may suffice to bring out the question I have here in mind, in this 
second footnote: Why is it that esthetics, when viewed as a case of 
philosophy, seems to many of us so trivial, so foolish? 

Years ago it seemed to me comically sentimental to say that phi- 
losophy was like the Holy Trinity in that it was the effort to under- 
stand three related mysteries, the True, the Good, the Beautiful. 
But as one approaches one’s second childhood one often senses a 
larger relationship between things, language, and ideas. So it has 
been in my case concerning this trinitarian essence. 

But here I can no longer use the word ‘‘esthetic’’ in the usual 
sense of today. I have to absorb that sense into the general con- 
cept of the whole experience of direct and immediate perception 
empirically understood, and characteristic of the Greek and the 
Kantian meaning of the word. Yet this shift of meaning will not, 
I think, involve any inconsistency. It is as though after talking 
about elephants and cats I began to talk about vertebrates. I would 
still be talking about elephants and cats. 

And the contrast and relationship between tool-things and art- 
things is much like that between the terms current in economics, 
producer’s goods and consumer’s goods—the latter comprising here 
all the shadings of experience that come to the individual consumer 
—most of which are like irrelevant raw material, too irrelevant to 
be of any use. It is the total now that we are always living. Using 
the word in this larger sense I venture to say that esthetics is not 
limited to the beautiful-ugly complex; its subject-matter is all the 
immediate data of the continuous now. And if by the true and 
the good we mean the fields of empirical fact and of valuation, their 
focus or justification is in their relationship to the field of their 
ultimate goals, ends, or experience-values, or as I have just phrased 
it, quoting one of ourselves, in the empirical totality of the now 
that we are always living. 

I apologize for the awkwardness and ambiguity with which much 
of this has been phrased. 

Again, what I have tried to put into words is that the fields 
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labeled the true and the good demand a phraseology of generalities 
or universals, whereas the third field, which we may call the beauti- 
ful, has for its content of substance or reality not concepts or uni- 
versals but those concrete empirical data that form the realistic now 
that we have to live if we are to live at all. Most of those data may 
be far from beautiful but they are the food upon which science 
and philosophy have to live even though their life is a vision sub 
specie aeternitatis. And, after all, if esthetics in this larger and 
ancient sense is an intellectual interest called esthetics, it must aim 
at a point of view that tries to be coherent though not petrified. 
All I say now is that human experience is a unified continuity of 
living characterized more or less by success and failure, grief and 
satisfaction, comedy, tragedy, adventure, and a thousand more, 
data which are the life blood of drama, fiction, poetry, politics, re- 
ligion of every culture under the sun. I mean that the pageant of 
all this is the presence of the world where we must always live, that 
in its empirical self is not a machinery of concepts but a world of 
things to which we react in various ways and that art in every 
sense of the word is part of that factual empirical world. As a 
quality of consumer’s goods it comes first, as raw materials are prior 
to things made out of them. But the technique of consumption, 
involving today the technique of distribution, is often difficult. It 
calls for the technique of identification and control or science, and 
the process of evaluation or wisdom called philosophy. Any hand- 
ling of immediate experience as raw material of classification, evalu- 
ation, and control demands arrangement of it according to some 
pattern, and this finding a pattern, an empirical, conceptual pat- 
tern, is a resort to concepts such as nature-made, man-made, tool- 
thing, art-thing, and as many more generalities as are empirically 
useful. A dinner has to be prepared before it is consumed—but the 
preparation of it for consumption is by no means the consumption 
of it. 

It is hard not to wander into phraseology that is irrelevant. But 
my thesis, which I state somewhat timidly, is that esthetics in the 
modern sense, though it seems a futile footnote to serious thinking 
when taken as a part of philosophy, if we view its data in a larger 
but not less empirical context, is the soil that yields the subject- 
matter of emancipated philosophy. 

As the architect uses gravity, stone, bricks, wood, metal, and 
glass, so philosophy, realistically conceived, finds its materials and 
its justification in these non-conceptual data of empirical values. 

Again I repeat. I venture to say that one of the most beautiful 
objects in the world is, or often is, a perfectly bred and trained 
saddle horse. One may say that a horse is a horse, and that horses 
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are nature-made, not man-made. This is, however, true in the same 
sense of any art-thing made of material supplied by nature. Such 
a horse as I speak of is bred under human control and trained by 
human skill. What is aimed at is the fulfillment of a human pur- 
pose of which the major factor may be the will to generate out of 
nature’s raw material a tool for winning races and money and 
prestige. But the horse here referred to is something more, it is an 
object of pride and satisfaction in its beauty. 

Parents often want a child, not from any instrumental concern 
except to give them the experience of parental love. They often 
hope the child will be useful in the world. But what is, to most 
mothers, more subjectively beautiful than their young baby, nature- 
made and conceived with or without any consciousness of purpose? 
I have an iron tomahawk, made probably in France for American 
Indians, but which is so gracefully designed that it is unquestion- 
ably an art-thing since in it the two aspects are consciously com- 
bined. One remembers Plato’s scheme of birth control for the 
aristocracy of his social pattern, and one naturally thinks of the 
generations thus controlled as a community of handsome Greeks. 
And that reminds one of the funeral oration of Pericles. Also the 
address of Lincoln on the field of the Battle of Gettysburg. I am 
concerned here only with emphasizing how the relation of esthetic 
values to tool values of one and the same object is often subtle 
though the values are distinguishable—and how the esthetic value 
often makes the tool more efficacious, as in the best of Plato’s dia- 
logues, in Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, and in the German 
comic weekly called Simplicissimus, and which until the beginning 
of the war in 1914 was, I am sure, the most brilliant comic sheet 
ever published anywhere. 

In conclusion I would like to say emphatically that esthetics, if 
we mean by that word a description of esthetic experience, and the 
characteristic features of the experience rather than the phrase- 
ology of the description—I would like to say that the subject-mat- 
ter described is not thinking at all, not really intellectual at all, 
until the activity becomes a piece of criticism. But this I think is 
not primarily esthetic reaction, though it may involve that. It is 
often a critical analysis of the difference between the critic’s esthetic 
reaction and someone else’s. 

But it is hard to simplify without being foolish. One of the 
finest paintings we have is Titian’s ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love.”’ 
There has been much effort to explain, interpret, or find the mean- 
ing of this picture. On each end of a marble trough sits a very 
handsome woman. The one at the spectator’s right is nude except 
for a large, superbly red mantle that hangs from her lifted arm. 
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She might be the goddess of love herself suggesting the nobility of 
her vocation. Cupid leans over the middle of the trough, playing 
with something. The lady at the spectator’s left is completely and 
firmly clothed, wears tight gloves, and seems the essence of negativity. 
The latest explanation I have heard of this composition has nothing 
to do with the title ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love,’’ unless we say that 
the goddess stands for sacred love and the lady of negativity for 
the profane rejection of it. For the new explanation is that a 
Venetian lady, though beautiful and much sought after, was an 
iceberg of disinclination. What reason there is for this story, or 
for supposing that Titian was employed by someone to paint this 
wonderful commentary, or was moved by some incident to paint it 
without a patron, I don’t know. But with one or more such inter- 
pretations in mind the esthetic value of the painting is enriched. 
It acquires a subtlety of content that makes it a more interesting 
object. Now here the contemplation has become an intellectual con- 
templation. This something added that is not a part of the picture 
but a mental association is what I have often called a secondary 
value, in contrast to the primary values of the purely optical object 
which causes esthetic reactions which may be enriched by associa- 
tions that thus become secondary values. 

This may be a detour into the irrelevant, but there does seem to 
be a sense of beauty and of ugliness, and this sense making its own 
perception of data provided by other senses is not an intellectual 
sense at all, as one can smell essence of sandalwood and think noth- 
ing about it. In fact the compelling power of beauty is likely to 
make us forget for a moment a process of thinking that was going on. 

If, then, esthetics is an interest in what is not thoughtful at all, 
though any description of it must involve some pattern and some 
general terms, its subject-matter is not an intellectual procedure as 
science and philosophy both are. It is, in the widest sense, the data 
that are described by science and evaluated by philosophy. But it 
is that aspect of those data by virtue of which they function as 
values in our world of actual experience, those values with which the 
theory and practice of human wisdom are ultimately concerned. 

All this is badly phrased and badly put together. It is the first 
time I have ever thought of some of the points I have mentioned. 

If we say that also the feudal system had its trinitarian aspect, 
the knights, the church, and the peasants, we will not deny that the 
peasants or serfs provided the material sustenance of the higher 
orders. In a similar way esthetics, combining both the ancient and 
the modern meaning of the word, provides the data without which 
science and philosophy would have no subject-matter, and without 
which philosophy would have no vocation of natural evaluation. 
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And this, I suggest, is why esthetics is like a poor relation in the 
family council. It is itself not philosophy at all but its data are 
that without which philosophy could not function as a process of 
ultimate and final evaluation. 

One other point of contrast between science, philosophy, and 
esthetics might be mentioned casually. It is often said that science 
must be impersonal in its spirit and attitude. That is obviously 
true. The same is said of philosophy, though here the point is more 
subtle. For accepting the proposition that philosophy has for its 
purpose primarily not existential propositions but evaluation, never- 
theless these evaluations must be stated in the form of general or 
universal propositions, propositions from which deductive inferences 
or applications can be made. Evaluations are, however, essentially 
personal reactions. It is easy to explain, however, why philosophy 
as designed to yield rules of procedure from individuals that seek 
to conform to a group pattern, must be phrased in universals how- 
ever personal or individualistic the individual case may be. But 
when we come to the individual case itself, viewed as unrelated to 
other cases and uncompromised by them, and therefore aloof from 
the dialectic of criticism, we seem to be on another plane and free 
from just those aspects of experience which require that an object be 
not a thing but a concept. 

In much of what I have said I have been constantly forgetful of 
a fundamental distinction, that between man-made and nature- 
made beauty-ugliness. And I have used the word ‘‘esthetics’’ as 
identical with art or man-made things. The class ‘‘esthetics’’ com- 
prises all esthetic objects in either sense of the word, ancient or 
modern, a sunrise, a landscape, drifting clouds, or pictures of those 
bits of nature. But this does not confuse the issue. Meaning by 
the word ‘‘esthetics’’ any or all mere perception, ecstasy of percep- 
tion if you like, it makes no difference whether the thing perceived 
as beautiful or ugly is a thing of nature or the kind of man-made 
thing we call a work of art, which may be also a tool like the Par- 
thenon, the Indian tomahawk, or the tattooing on the back of a 
Japanese among the figures of Malvina Hoffman. 

A way of approaching this theme would be to consider the same 
object, say one of Plato’s dialogues, a Greek temple, an oratorio by 
Bach, the Darwinian theory, as an esthetic object, a scientific object, 
a philosophical object, a religious object, but I have already indi- 
cated how classification under one of these categories does not 
necessarily involve classification under another. 

If I may return to my thesis, so far as I have one: pure and de- 
tached perception is, as such, devoid of intellectual content. Some 
have it as a gift, perhaps an evil gift; that is for philosophy to say. 
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Some cultivate it as a kind of rapture made respectable by the fact 
that so many of us indulge in it. Recently there was played a 
quartet by Schubert at the Town Hall that illustrated such rapture. 
But such complete possession by a thing of beauty, even though en- 
riched by secondary values, is not an intellectual procedure; it is 
not an intellectual experience as science and philosophy both are. 
And this is why esthetics, though the mother of them both, is a poor 
despised relation at the family table. 

The whole subject is very rich and full of subtleties both em- 
pirical and dialectical. A thorough handling of it would be a 
considerable essay. I have tried to make this article as brief and 
simple as I can. And after all, this paper is two footnotes to a much 
longer one. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


N my article on ‘‘Logistic Empiricism in Germany and the Present 
State of its Problems’’ I gave among other things a short report 
of my ideas about induction.’ This has led Dr. Everett J. Nelson ” 
to present some objections to my theory. Now it is clear that my 
exposition of the problem of induction, within a comprehensive re- 
port on the historical development of a philosophic movement, does 
not claim to be a full demonstration of my theory; it is to be con- 
sidered only as a summary, leaving the exact demonstration to my 
book, Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre2 Thus my reply to Dr. Nelson is 
contained in this book, and I should like to propose to Dr. Nelson 
that he postpone his criticism until he has read this book; for I do 
not think that he could seriously maintain his criticism after he reads 
my detailed demonstration. I may add here that another exposition 
of my ideas on induction will soon appear in English in a new book.* 
In spite of the danger of repeating ideas published in other places, 
I may add here some remarks concerning the general trend of Dr. 
Nelson’s ideas. Dr. Nelson, in continuation of ideas of Keynes, de- 
velops the idea that a solution of the problem of induction presup- 
poses a demonstration of a finite probability for the success of in- 
ductive methods; and as I, certainly, do not give any proof for this, 
he supposes that my occasional use of the word ‘‘chance’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘possibility’’ proves me to have fallen a victim to ‘‘the versatile 
1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 156-159. 
2 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 577. 
3 Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1935. 
4 Experience and Prediction, Chicago University Press. 
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ambiguity of ‘chance.’’’ Now I think that whoever reads my book, 
Wahrschewmlichkeitslehre, will admit that my solution of the problem 
of induction does not presuppose, at any place, a presupposition of 
the kind demanded by Keynes and Dr. Nelson; the objection of Dr. 
Nelson, therefore, misses its aim. Though this remark would suffice 
as my answer, I may be allowed to add some words of a more general 
character concerning the treatment of the problem of induction. 

The usual discussion of this problem, since Hume, has been based 
on the assumption that a justification of the principle of induction 
presupposes a demonstration of some general features of nature, the 
actuality of which ought to be shown in an independent proof, i.e., 
a proof not presupposing the very principle of induction. Hume 
himself demanded here the demonstration of a law of nature stating 
that induction must lead to success; others spoke of a presupposition 
about a general uniformity of nature; and Keynes and Dr. Nelson 
demand a demonstration of a finite probability for the success of the 
inductive principle. All these presuppositions, if proved, would 
surely state some objective properties of nature ; I will call, therefore, 
a justification such as is intended by the introduction of presup- 
positions of this kind an ontological justification of the principle of 
induction. 

Now, it seems to me, it is obvious that such a justification never 
can be given. To have pointed out this is the historical merit of 
David Hume. It is true, the presupposition introduced by Keynes 
is a weaker demand than that discussed by Hume; but it is also of 
the ontological type, and must remain undemonstrable for just the 
same reasons Hume gave for the undemonstrability of the presup- 
position considered by him. I think, therefore, that all attempts at 
an ontological justification of the inductive principle should be defi- 
nitively and forever abandoned. 

The solution of the inductive problem propounded by me is of a 
different type. It starts from considerations concerning, not any 
general features of nature, but some features of owr knowledge about 
nature; it is based on the idea that human actions can not be made 
dependent on properties of nature, but only on what we know about 
such properties. I may call a justification of this type an epistemo- 
logical justification of the principle of induction, using the word 
‘‘epistemological’’ in its original sense which is derived from 
“‘émiotnun,”’ i.e., knowledge. The question of whether we shall direct 
our action by predictions obtained by the inductive principle is, 
according to this reasoning, not to be decided by the alternative of 
whether or not the inductive principle actually will lead to suc- 
cess, but by reflections concerning what we know about its leading 
to success. I have shown that by considerations of this kind the 
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inductive principle is distinguished from all other means of pre- 
diction in that it is our best means of success.. This reasoning is 
based on the demonstration that if predictions are possible, the in- 
ductive principle will be a means of obtaining them; and that there is 
no other means of which the same is known to us. It is this reason- 
ing—which comprises no pre-supposition of the ontological type, 
such as an assumption about a finite probability of suecess—in which 
I see the solution of the inductive problem. As to the detailed ex- 
position of these reflections, I must once more refer to my book; I 
can not see, however, that the considerations given by Dr. Nelson 
comprise any tenable argument against them. 

In my article to which Dr. Nelson refers, I had illustrated my way 
of reasoning by an example. Imagine fishermen who want to fish 
in a determinate place of the sea, not knowing, however, whether 
there are fish at all in this place; shall they cast their net? If they 
want to fish there—thus was the answer given by me—I would advise 
them to cast their net; for if there are fish, they will get them in this 
way. Dr. Nelson does not approve of my advice to the fishermen. 
He writes: ‘‘If one did not believe it finitely probable that there 
are fish in the ocean, one would be a fool to go fishing in the ocean 
unless the fishing itself involve no net finite loss in one’s present 
economy.’’ This may be good advice for fishermen who know about 
places of a higher probability of getting fish; but it does not apply 
to our logical situation before the problem of induction. If there 
were any better means of obtaining predictions, I should willingly 
drop the principle of induction; but as long as there are not, I think 
it advisable to use it. To satisfy Dr. Nelson’s pretentions as to a 
correct analogy, I might add to my example a fable of the kind that 
the fishermen are shipwrecked on a small island, that they have no 
food at all, ete.; I think that then Dr. Nelson also would think it 
advisable that they cast their net even if I can not prove to them a 
finite probability of getting fish. 

However, I did not spin out this yarn in all its details, since my 
example was to be only a short illustration, and must not be taken 
word for word. Considerations about a net as a means of getting 
fish, about eating fish as appeasing our hunger, about a ‘‘loss in 
one’s present economy”’ by casting a net, etc., presuppose, of course, 
inductive reasoning; thus they can not correspond exactly to the 
logical structure of the problem of induction. My example was to 
show only the logical structure of a necessary condition which is not 
jointly a sufficient condition of success; and it was to show further 
that a realization of the necessary condition is advisable if we want 


to attain the aim but have no means of realizing its sufficient con- 
ditions. 
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To see this relation clearly we have to consider, in the example 
of the fishermen, only the relation from the aim to the means. If 
the fishermen want to fish at that place, throwing the net is a neces- 
sary condition of success, and therefore advisable—that is what this 
example is to illustrate. What Dr. Nelson proposes to our fishermen 
is to change their aim if a sufficient probability of success can not 
be guaranteed; with this turn of his argument, however, he leaves 
the domain of conditions in respect to which the problem is posed. 
The question of induction is raised on the condition that it is our 
aim to obtain predictions ; the turn proposed by Dr. Nelson, however, 
would correspond here to the advice to stop trying predictions, as 
we can not guarantee for them a finite probability of success. Now 
I shall never propose to dissuade a man from such a decision if he 
once has decided that way; it is not the task of the logician to make 
proposals as to the aim of human activities. But I should con- 
tinue to say to him: if you want to make predictions, I should ad- 
vise you to use the inductive principle, for I can show that for this 
aim it is your best means.°® 

Dr. Nelson adds a further objection. I have made clear that the 
coneatenation of inductions leads to better methods of predictions 
than do single inductions. To this idea Dr. Nelson objects: if a 
probability is not at least finite, how can it be enlarged? It seems 
he suspects my probabilities to be entities greater than zero but 
smaller than any finite entity. 

Fortunately, I am not compelled to seek refuge with such in- 
finitesimal monsters. The objection of Dr. Nelson shows only that 
he has not followed my transition from the discussion of objective 
conditions of nature, to what we know about them. ‘To show that 
one means is better than another, I need not show that both of them 
involve a finite probability of success; it suffices to show: if there is 
a finite probability of success, the first means involves a greater 
probability of success than the second. This is what can be proved 
for the concatenation of inductions. If, e.g., I am confronted by a 
decision as to possible events A or B, without knowing whether any 
of these events may be expected with a finite probability, I may say 
anyway: to wager on ‘‘A or B’’ is preferable to a wager on A, or 
on B, individually. 

These few remarks may suffice to show that Dr. Nelson’s ob- 
jections do not involve any serious difficulty for my solution of the 
problem of induction, and, in fact, turn out not to concern my theory 
at all if the exact formulation of my theory is taken as the subject 
of the critique. 

Tue UNIvERSITY OF ISTANBUL, TURKEY. H. ReIcHENBACH. 

5I may add here that the logical situation here is a bit more complicated 


than in the simple case of an aim and its necessary conditions; I have explained 
this in detail in Erkenntnis, Band 6 (1936), p. 32. 
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F, as the reviewer of my Beyond Humanism holds, the view that 

everything is an instance of mind in general is ‘‘in opposition’’ 
to the emergence of unpredictable novelties, it is strange that my 
knowledge that reviewers not only have minds but—something in- 
finitely more specific—human minds, did not enable me to predict 
some of the interpretations which my book has received. I did not 
suppose anyone would say that I ‘‘rely repeatedly upon the argu- 
ment that what we can not disprove must be true’’; whereas the 
nearest I come to this, I believe, is to argue that what we are sure 
could not possibly be disproved by any mind, human or otherwise, 
although it could conceivably be proved by some mind, must be 
true (pp. 265, 280). Passing over other, to me, questionable para- 
phrases I come to the question of panpsychism. First, I wish to 
suggest that Whitehead (in spite of Dr. Randall’s hint) in his own 
words ‘‘fully accepts the subjectivist bias of modern philosophy,’’ 
and has said that aside from subjectivity there is ‘‘nothing, noth- 
ing, bare nothing.’’ Second, current panpsychism is not the view 
that forms are ‘‘continuous . . . temporally,’’ that the continuum 
of Parmenides, to which the reviewer refers, is conceived as spread 
out in time rather than in space; for things are continuous only 
if unactualized forms are included, and these are not in time in 
the same sense as actual forms. Because real continuity is defin- 
able only through unactualized, real possibility Peirce even deduced 
tychism and emergence from his synechism or law of continuity. 
According to Whitehead, also, continuity is irreducible to actuality. 
And naturally the transition from continuous potentiality to dis- 
crete actuality must be contingent and unpredictable. Yet the 
reviewer sees a conflict between panpsychism, as based on continu- 
ity, and emergence! It is hard to think of any panpsychist since 
Peirce and Ward who has not been a tychist. A blind man may 
know that color sensations would be sensations, but this does not 
mean that if he receives his sight his experience acquires no new 
emergent properties. This is true even though there be, as I hold, 
a continuity between color sensations and sensations which even a 
blind man possesses. The variety of possible minds is inexhaustible 
in any actual, even an infinite universe; and the fact that we have 
continuous variables covering the whole range does not mean that 
the specific values possible under these variables are definite for us, 
or for any mind, in advance of realization—any more than space is 
grasped, even by omniscience, as a totality of actual, definite points. 
Our definite, specific knowledge of quality is doubtless infinitesimal. 
Tychism and emergence are the generalized recognition that the 
specific traits of existence are accidental and non-eternal, and that 


1This Journat, Vol. XXXIV (1937) pp. 691-693. 
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only the completely generic traits are necessary and present at all 
times. Panpsychism is the doctrine that specific traits are con- 
ceivable only as psychically specific traits, and generic traits only 
as psychically generic. Allegedly more general variables prove on 
inspection to be indistinguishable by any experience from the most 
general psychic variables (an experience-centric, not in the least an 
ego-centric, ‘‘predicament’’). 

An author is a poor judge of how far he may himself be re- 
sponsible for misinterpretations. But at least I think I have proved 
that ‘‘minds’’ can be unpredictable! 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


In commenting on the chief philosophic issue raised in the recent 
review, Professor Hartshorne states more clearly and concisely than 
in his book his view of the relation between panpsychism and emer- 
gence. It was not suggested that there is any logical inconsistency 
between these two doctrines. It was rather asked whether there 
may not well be a more significant opposition between them, a psy- 
chological conflict between the respective philosophic motives under- 
lying the two positions. Panpsychism confessedly rests on a dia- 
lectical argument, not on empirical evidence for the universal occur- 
rence of ‘‘psychic’’ traits. Those traits are generalized into cosmic 
variables on the ground that if the psychic emerged from a non- 
psychic world, there would be a basic dichotomy in nature (p. 41), 
that we must choose between panpsychism and a metaphysical dual- 
ism of mind and matter (p. 165). For Professor Hartshorne there 
is the second argument that knowledge is ‘‘essentially sympathetic”’ 
(p. 182), ‘‘participation in the experiences of others’’ (p. 187), 
and that hence whatever is conceived as non-psychic must remain an 
‘‘impenetrable mystery’’ (p. 116). For both these reasonings the 
philosophic motive is the assumption that neither mind nor knowl- 
edge can arise out of what is significantly unlike itself. The philo- 
sophie motive inspiring tychism and emergence is precisely to chal- 
lenge this assumption. It seems therefore surprising that one who 
accepts this latter position as wholeheartedly and as intelligently 
as Professor Hartshorne, should at the same time feel the traditional 
dialectic compulsion to maintain a continuity far transcending ob- 
servable facts, and in the case of the universe as a whole, all reason- 
able probability as well. Tychism effectively makes unnecessary 
the only assumption on which panpsychism is at all plausible. In 
strengthening the former Professor Hartshorne’s comment seems 
unavoidably to be weakening the latter. It is, however, no novelty 
that a man should feel the simultaneous appeal of assumptions that 
to most others seem alternatives. For Professor Hartshorne the 
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effect is to transform the naturalism with which he starts into what 
is much more unequivocally an objective idealism than in the ease 
of the Whitehead on whom he so heavily relies. 

J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


How can there be any clash between the view of knowing as 
(ideally) sympathetic penetration, and the doctrine of emergence, 
when the latter refers to later in relation to earlier events, which 
knew them only as objectively vague, indeterminate? The psych- 
ically vague is not the non-psychic, and the phrase ‘‘significantly 
unlike’ suggests a psychic criterion; as for instance, a man is sig- 
nificantly, because psychically, different from the child he sympa- 
thetically remembers, or a man from an ape, or a frog, or God. Or 
I from the reviewer. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
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Logical Positivism, Pragmatism and Scientific Empiricism. CHARLES 
W. Morris. (Exposé de Philosophie Scientifique, I.) (Actua- 
lités Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 449.) Paris: Hermann et 
Cie. 1937. 72 pp. 15 frs. 

In this collection of previously published essays, Professor Morris 
outlines a program for unifying logical empiricism, which stems 
from mathematics and physics, and pragmatic experimentalism, 
whose roots are in biology and anthropology. He feels the need for 
a more adequate theory of signs than has yet been provided by 
either movement. Such a theory (semiotics) will pay attention not 
only to the relations of signs to one another (syntax), but also to 
the relation of signs to what they signify (semantics) and to the 
persons who use them (pragmatics). The outcome of such a theory, 
he believes, must be a philosophy with a naturalistic conception of 
mind, and with a doctrine of meaning broad enough to permit an 
experimental cosmology but narrow enough to exclude speculations 
with no empirical import. 

The fusion between logical empiricism and pragmatism which 
Professor Morris desires has progressed considerably since he wrote 
these papers. On the other hand, recent researches into semantics 
by Tarski and Carnap are beginning to supply some of the missing 
features of semiotics; but it is becoming clear that there is still much 
work ahead for the naturalistic friends of logical empiricism. There 
is a danger that semantics may turn out to be a fatal wooden horse, 
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containing those questionable epistemological and psychological as- 

sumptions which generate the insoluble ‘‘problems’’ of philosophy 

that both positivism and pragmatism have long aimed to circumvent. 
K. N. 


Die Geschichte der Christlichen Philosophie. I. Lieferung. Die 
Geschichte der Patristischen Philosophie. II. Lieferung. Die 
Geschichte der Frihscholasttk. ETrENNE GiILson und PHILo- 
THEUS BOHNER. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schénigh. 1936, 1937. 
367 pp. 


Notwithstanding the growing interest in the history of medieval 
philosophy, the layman in search of an intelligible introduction to 
recent work in that field will find no wholly satisfactory guide. 
Scholarly works, useful handbooks, excellent treatises on individual 
writers, problems or movements, and dull pedantic general histories 
can be found, but apart from Professor Gilson’s brief La Philo- 
sophie au Moyen Age, there is no work which combines the virtues 
of a readable presentation with a serious philosophic content. Die 
Geschichte der Christlichen Philosophie goes a long way toward 
supplying that need. Intended as an introductory work, it is com- 
pactly and clearly organized. Each section, devoted to an impor- 
tant writer, begins with a brief statement of his place in the intel- 
lectual tradition, his life, and a short bibliography; each section 
ends with selections from the works of the philosopher published 
in the original Greek or Latin with parallel German translation. 
The greater part of each section is employed in the exposition of 
the philosophic ideas of the successive writers and since, consistent 
with the general plan the exposition is limited to a few typical fig- 
ures, considerable space is available for each philosopher. There 
are consequently no lists of secondary figures who are barely identi- 
fied and few attempts to classify doctrines in the pseudo-technical 
categories that usually abound in works on the history of philosophy. 
Thus Number I, on Patristic Philosophy, treats of Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of Nazianze, Basil, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Nemesius of Emesa, Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, 
John Damascenus, Tertullian, Augustine, Boethius; Number II, on 
early Scholasticism, treats of Aleuin, Rhabanus Maurus, Scotus 
Eriugena, Anselm the Peripatetic, Peter Damiani, Anselm of Can- 
terbury, Honorius of Autun, St. Bernard, Peter Abailard, Gilbert 
de la Porrée, Thierry of Chartres, John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. 
Victor. On the scale permitted by this selection of writers, a major 
philosopher will have a dozen or more pages for the exposition of 
his ideas. In some eases, notably that of St. Augustine who is as- 
signed sixty-five pages, it would be difficult to find a more accurate 
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and well balanced account: in its way the chapter on Augustine is 
as valuable a contribution to the study of that philosopher as is 
Professor Gilson’s earlier admirable Introduction a lV’étude de St. 
Augustin. 

The point of departure, as is indicated in the title of this history 
of medieval philosophy, is a conception of Christian philosophy, 
which is stated in the opening pages of the work: a philosophy 
which is not itself theology, but developed under the influence of 
Christian belief and never in contradiction with any clearly formu- 
lated tenet of the Church. The selection of problems to be treated 
from the works of each of the philosophers reflects this interest and 
conception of philosophy. In many eases it reflects the interest of 
the author and of his contemporaries accurately; but not infre- 
quently one might expect somewhat lengthier exposition of problems 
less religious in their cast and origin. Thus Boethius, though he 
had a great and various influence on the logic of the Middle Ages, 
appears as a logician on less than four of the nineteen pages de- 
voted to him, and from the vast field of logic only the problem of 
the universal is mentioned. Similarly the theology of Abailard is 
treated in greater detail than his logic; again the only problem men- 
tioned is the problem of the universal (indeed it is the only logical 
problem treated in the book) and to that end all the citations are 
derived from the first thirty or forty pages of one treatise, although 
the published logical writings of Abailard exceed a thousand pages. 
Such questions of emphasis, however, involve philosophic as well as 
historical questions. Professor Gilson and Father Bohner have pre- 
pared an informative and intelligible history of philosophy; no one 
could object to what is included in it and objections to the exclu- 
sions raise the question whether the equation of medieval philos- 
ophy with Christian philosophy is justifiable philosophically or 
historically. 

R. McK. 


The Study of Human Abilities: The Jen wu chith of Liu Shao. 
Translated from the Chinese, with an introductory study, by J. 
K. Suryock. (American Oriental Series, Vol. II.) New Haven, 


Conn.: American Oriental Society. 1937. x-+ 168 pp. $1.00 
to members. 


This Chinese book is perhaps the most systematic, consistent, and 
thoroughgoing study ever made concerning the different types of 
character found in public life. The subject is treated from the 
viewpoint of the administrator who needs to recognize different types 
of character in selecting his subordinates. The book classifies and 
discusses various types of personalities, of abilities and of capacities, 
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the limitations and advantages of each type, the common mistake 
in attempting to know men (i.e., judging others by oneself), the 
points of view to be considered in knowing men, the errors in doing 
so, and the means of avoiding conflicts. These problems are dis- 
cussed chiefly in general terms, rather than by giving examples. 

This study is almost unique in Chinese. There is nothing ex- 
actly like it in Europe. Machiavelli’s Prince touches upon these 
problems in passing; the character writing of seventeenth-century 
France and England comes closer, but lacks the Chinese book’s sci- 
entific attitude, careful classification, exclusive attention to public 
life, and analysis of when a trait is useful and when harmful. 

Liu Shao, the author, was an official and scholar whose active life 
fell in the first half of the third century A.D. He became mod- 
erately important at one of the three imperial courts of his day, was 
given the next to the highest noble rank, and retired to the life of a 
teacher when Emperor Ming, his patron, died. He is thoroughly 
naturalistic in his attitude. His style is simple, and he strives for 
clarity and exactness. 

Dr. Shryock has provided the book with a long introduction, dis- 
cussing the author’s times and its thought, its life, the history and 
characteristics of the book, his philosophy, morality, science, psy- 
chology, political conceptions, etc., together with an extended analy- 
sis of the text. I have compared much of the translation with the 
original Chinese and find it generally trustworthy and good. Since 
this book abounds in technical terminology, it constitutes an un- 
usually difficult task. In some places the translator’s attempt to 
reproduce the original has led him to be literal and to miss perspi- 
cacity; in many places the translation is very excellent and clear. 
The original Chinese of technical and doubtful terms is given in the 
notes. 


Homer H. Duss. 
DuKE UNIVERSITY. 


Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico. Italian Roots of De 
Maistre’s Political Culture. Exio Gianturco. New York: Pri- 
vately printed. 1937. (Columbia University Ph.D. Thesis.) 
ix + 240 pp. 

This closely written and well documented study shows that many 
of Joseph de Maistre’s political views had been anticipated by Vico 
and that, since Maistre himself had studied the Italian philosopher, 
there was an historical affiliation in their ideas. The findings seem 
to be well enough established to be called conclusive. What the 
study lacks is a sense of the pervasiveness of Maistre’s views at his 
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time; much of what he said was being said and had already been 
said by others. But no one, to be sure, had said it to such effect. 
G. B. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in Deutschland (1851-1932). Ju.tus 
Smon. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Bd. 138. Abteilung 
amerikanische Literatur- und Kulturgeschichte, Band. 3.) Ber- 
lin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 180 pp. 8 M. 


The author makes a thorough inventory of German editions and 
reviews of Emerson; his bibliography on this subject should be use- 
ful. In addition he has analyzed those aspects of Emerson’s thought 
that received special attention in Germany: the inner cultivation of 
the individual, religious individualism, non-conformity, ete. Her- 
mann Grimm and Gisela von Arnim are prominent figures in this 
narrative. The account of Emerson’s influence during the years 
1894-1907 on Verinnerlichung and Vergeistigung, stimulated 
largely by the reaction against Nietzsche and naturalism, is an 
entertaining little chapter in the history of philosophy. 

H. W. S. 


Erlebnis, Verstehen und geschichtliche Wahrheit. Untersuchungen 
tiber die geschichtliche Stellung von Wilhelm Diltheys Grund- 
legung der Geisteswissenschaften. WOLFGANG ERXLEBEN. Ber- 
lin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 199 pp. 9 M. 


This work is a systematic presentation of Dilthey’s thought 
concerning the Geisteswissenschaften. As such it is accurate and 
full. However, the author adds very little to what has already been 
ably presented by others, and his discussion fails to devote sufficient 
attention to the metaphysical bases of Dilthey’s views. On the 
critical side the work is negligible. When the author in the final 
chapter attempts to supplement and correct Dilthey’s views by the 
addition of actional and racial concepts the result is wholly un- 
satisfactory. 

M. M. 


Der Menschliche Staat als Problem der Vergleichenden Biologie. 
Beitrag zur organismischen Staatsauffassung im Anschluss an EK. 
G. Kolbenheyer. Erico Mijuite. (Studien und Bibliographien 
zur Gegenwartsphilosophie, Heft 23.) Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 
1937. xii+ 109 pp. 3.50 M. 
This doctoral dissertation, adorned with many quotations from 
Hitler and Rosenberg, gives a good deal of information concerning 
the biological theories of the state and the racial mythologies 
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which dominate current German literature, but does not succeed in 
making them any more plausible or attractive. On the contrary, 
the author’s theory that the human state can be explained by two 
earlier developmental stages, the isolated vertebrate and the mam- 
mal herd (and by analogy with the siphonophore organism and the 
‘‘insect state’’), serves only to make the absurdity of such views, 
which neglect the specific social, linguistic, and productive aspect of 
human society, the more apparent. The human state, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, is the highest order of organism and is only com- 
pletely realized in the National Socialist state. In France and other 
countries where Nordic blood has thinned and parliamentarism 
reigns, the people, like a herd, can be aroused and unified only in 
times of great danger. In Russia, unfortunately, there is nothing 
but the herd. No ruling caste ever having emerged, the people are 
now given over to Jewish dictators. 

There is a possibility, the author says, of an organism even higher 
than the German State, a super-organism racially differentiated into 
the various states which would constitute its members and organs. 
Just what part Germany would play in this higher organism is indi- 
cated by the author’s remark that ‘‘the task of becoming the germ- 
cell and guardian of the Nordic race, of the ruling men, a task that 
is understood even today, could perhaps be left to the German 
people.”’ 

V. J. McG. 


The Pendulum Swings Back. Marvin M. Buack. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. 1938. 229 pp. $2.00. 


The pendulum is here said to be swinging away from mechanistic 
science, and towards a wider recognition of the causal efficacy of 
mind. The author starts rather well with his rapid ‘‘synoptic’’ 
survey of this tendency in mechanics, biology and medicine, psy- 
chology, taking in psychical research by the way, and sociology and 
history, going back perhaps wisely in sociology to Lester Ward. A 
chapter on the widening curriculum of journalism schools seems 
hardly relevant. The book may be helpful to some readers. But 
the total result is not very satisfactory. The author’s reading, 
though extensive, has not always brought in the best cases for his 
own thesis. His long bibliographies to each chapter are only fairly 
well chosen. 

Mm. TF. C. 
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La finalité morale dans le Bergsonisme. E. Rouuanp. Paris: Ga- 
briel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1937. 184 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to see whether the ethics of Henri 
Bergson is in agreement with that of the Church. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that the conclusion is negative. Yet certain 
Catholic philosophers have found intellectual backing in Berg- 
sonism and it is they to whom no doubt the study is addressed. 
The outsider will ask just what the ethics of the Church is. Is it 
the simple rules of the Decalogue combined with the Beatitudes? 
Is it the implied ethics of Saint Francis or the theory of heavenly 
felicity proposed by Saint Thomas? The essential doctrine of 
Catholic ethics, according to M. Rolland (p. 15) is the notion of 
personal sin, to which may be added the notion of divine redemp- 
tion. Most readers will agree, without going beyond Chapter One 
of the treatise, that only by a long stretch of the imagination can 
these notions be absorbed into Bergsonism. If there be any Cath- 
olics who are also tempted to be Bergsonians, they would do well 
to read M. Rolland’s arguments. 


G. B. 
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Odoric de Pordenone: De Venise 4 Pékin au Moyen Age. Préface 
de René Grousset. (Les Beaux Voyages d’Autrefois.) Adapté en 
francais moderne par Henriette Demoulin. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
xxvill + 126 pp. 

Twenty Centuries of Jewish Thought: Adolph Lichtigfeld. Lon- 
don: Edward O. Beck, Ltd. 1938. 168 pp. 2/6. (A summary of 
the doctrines of Creation, Law, and Duty in their historical develop- 
ment, concluding with a survey on contemporary tendencies. ) 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 63° Année, Nos. 1 et 2. L’état présent 
de la philosophie d’aprés les travaux du Congrés Descartes: E. 
Bréhier. La métaphysique de Gabriel Marcel: R. Bespaloff. Le 
finalisme dans la nature: J. Delevsky. A propos de l’idée d’agnition 
dans la philosophie de Maurice Blondel: J. Paliard. Parallélisme 
et spiritualisme grossier: R. Ruyer. 

Rivista pr Firnosorra. Anno XXIX, N. 1. Morale, religione e 
filosofia: P. Martinetti. Problemi d’estetica: A. Pastore. Leggendo 
Keyserling: E. Morselli. Leibniz e il misticismo: E. Colorni. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to report the death in an automobile accident of Pro- 
fessor Sarah Brown of Wells College on February 7th. Dr. John 
T. Baker of Columbia University has been appointed to carry on her 
work at Wells College. 





The Philosophy Section of the Ohio College Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus on 
April 1. In the forenoon Professor Van Meter Ames is to read a 
paper on ‘‘The Function and Value of Aesthetics,’’ and Professor 
Max Schoen is to read one on ‘‘Modern Psychology and the Aes- 
thetics Experience.’’ The afternoon session is to be devoted to an 
informal discussion of the aims and prospects of philosophy in Ohio 
colleges. Philosophers are cordially invited to attend. 

Ethel K. Yeaton, President 

Wm. H. Reither, Secretary- 
Treasurer (Ohio State 
University ) 

F. E. Nurse, adviser 





In our issue of December 9, 1937, there is a notice of the new 
International Bibliography of Philosophy and we now eall attention 
to the advertisement appearing on the opposite page. The value of 
such a bibliography, appearing regularly twice a year and enjoying 
international codperation is obvious. The cost of the undertaking, 
however, may not be appreciated by those who have had no experi- 
ence in publishing bibliographies. The International Institute is to 
be congratulated for its admirable beginning and we wish to urge 
our readers to give all possible support to the enterprise. <A large 
subscription list is needed to make it secure and to make it possible 
to consider a lower subscription price. 

Through the generosity of Professors William Pepperell Mon- 
tague and George P. Adams, a fund has been put at the disposal of 
the Bibliography Committee of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, which makes possible the offer advertised on the opposite page. 
It is hoped that these reduced rates may be continued for subse- 
quent years. Much depends on the response this offer receives. 
Members will receive subscription blanks by mail. Contributions 
both of financial assistance and of bibliographical information will 
be weleomed by the Institute either direct or through its American 
representative, Dr. Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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